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A CORRESPONDENT writing upon other business, commends our 
views as to the excessive number of local agents scattered through- 
out the country, and calls attention to another demoralizing habit 
of many companies, that of having more than one agency in the 
same place, some companies having two or more agents in a city. 
The effect of this is to bring the company in competition with 
itself, for if the customer favor the company, then the strife is be- 
tween the agents as to which will get the commission. There is 
also danger of the company getting excessive lines. The plea that 
the home office can look out for that is not good, as a serious loss 
might occur before the home office would be advised of the hold- 
ing of an excessive line. He mentions one small company that 
has three agencies in one city—and this a company that cannot 
afford to carry much in any one locality—and adds that this sort 
of Mormonism in insurance is as demoralizing to the insurance 
business generally as it is dangerous to the companies indulging 
in it. 





THE affairs of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company are be- 
coming so entangled in various forms of litigation that it is almost 
impossible to keep track from day to day of what is going on. 
The president, Mr. Bartholomew, absconded with a large amount 
of funds ; the directors applied for the appointment of a receiver, 
and E. A. Stedman and Isaac W. Brooks of Hartford were appointed 
such receivers. Then some of the policyholders, resident in this 
city, attempted to secure a receiver for the property of the com- 
pany located here, and various suits were commenced to recover 
under policies issued by the company. Among other things, Gen- 
eral Fitzgerald, who was appointed receiver to take charge of the 
New York property of the company, has obtained an injunction to 
prevent any more policyholders bringing suit against the company 
under their policies. The Hartford receivers have issued a circular, 
by order of Judge Pardee, directing creditors of the company to 
present their claims to the receivers on or before the first day of 
July, 1887, on penalty of being barred from recovery. What with 
the superfluous number of receivers and litigation pending or 
threatened, the policyholders of the Charter Oak bid fair to have 
the value of their policies scaled down very decidedly by the time 
a settlement is reached. 





THE compact is signed. The deed is done, and 157 companies 
doing business in the city of New York have pledged themselves 
to the adoption of certain much needed reforms. In our issue of 
September 16 we printed this compact in full, and it will be well for 
underwriters in all sections of the country to look it over and see 
just what the New York companies propose to do. For many years 
efforts have been made to induce the New York companies to 





adopt something of this kind, and to work in harmony for the bet- 
terment of the business; but every scheme heretofore proposed 
has met with opposition and consequent disaster. As a result of 
this, the business of fire underwriting has been demoralized in this 
city, and the effect of such demoralization has been felt throughout 
the entire country. It has been impossible to advance rates, or to 
secure thoroughly business-like practices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or, in fact, in any other city, while New York companies 
and New York brokers were in league to defeat any reform move- 
ment that might take shape in those cities. But the revolution is 
upon us. This new compact it is expected will go into force on or 
before the 15th instant. It is iron-clad in its provisions, and if 
maintained in good faith, cannot but be productive of good results. 
So much having been accomplished, it is now in order for every 
section of the country to fall in line and put their houses in order, 
and to co-operate with the companies in New York city. A little 
effort, properly directed, can, with this auspicious beginning, inau- 
gurate reforms in the business that shall place it upon a footing 
that will bring profit to all concerned. 





THE National Convention of State Insurance Officials was held 
at St. Paul recently and among the resolutions adopted was the 
following, offered by Oliver Pillsbury, the veteran Commissioner of 
New Hampshire, and adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That the enormous annual fire waste in our country, in its 
relations to financial stability, the expansion of business enterprise and 
the increase of wealth, is the most alarming feature of the times. 

2. That the practice prevailing to a large extent of insuring property 
haphazard or without proper inspection and appraisal, is contrary to all 
judicious and safe business methods, resulting in lack of discrimination, 
over-insurance, invitations to fraud, debauchery of the public morals and 
the increase of burdens on all honest insurers who seek only to secure 
indemnity for loss. 

3. That lack of discrimination in the character of risks and grading of 
rates has a direct tendency to encourage unsubstantial and dangerous 
methods of building already so prevalent, and that insurance companies 
should be held largely responsible for the existence and continuance of 
this evil, so long as they continue to class modern buildings, constructed 
of stone, brick and slate, so nearly on a level for safety with buildings 
hastily and ‘‘ shammily” constructed of pitch pine, asphaltum, paint and 
other kindlings. 

4. That the absence of regulations as to the construction of buildings 
in the ordinances of most of our cities, and on the statute books of 
most of our States, and the laxity with which such regulations are regarded 
where they do exist, are chargeable to a very great extent for the present 
fire waste, also with the deliberate purpose to perpetuate the same in the 
future. 

5. That every consideration of public policy, patriotism, morality and 
economic frugality demand that vigorous effort should be inaugurated to 
awaken public attention to the importance of these subjects, that such 
legislation and other action may be taken as will be most effective in 
abating the wanton destruction of the national wealth. 


The gentlemen who adopted this resolution are impartial observ- 
ers whose duty it is to protect citizens and propertyowners from 
the evils that do or may arise in the matter of insurance. They 
are the servants of the people and not of the insurance companies, 
Their utterances are therefore deserving of attention and consider- 
ation. They take precisely the position Tue Specraror has always 
assumed, which is substantially that the practices in vogue whereby 
the owners of sham buildings are enabled to insure their property as 
readily as those who endeavor to secure in their buildings the best 
fireproof construction, are among the strongest incentives to incen- 
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diarism and responsible for a large proportion of the fire losses. It 
is only recently that the insurance companies have given intelligent 
attention to the inspection of risks before insuring them, which 
lack of discrimination has led to the numerous volume of fire losses 
with which the country is afflicted. It is because propertyowners 
have been able to obtain insurance to the full value of their prop- 
erty, or in excess of its value, regardless of the character of such 
property, that they have become reckless and careless as to mat- 
ters of fire prevention and fire protection. As a consequence, fires 
are numerous and the losses are greater than are known in any 
other country in the world. Underwriters themselves are free to 
admit that the evil of over-insurance is responsible for over fifty 
per cent of the fires that occur, these being the result of incendiar- 
ism committed for the purpose of collecting the over-insurance, or 
of carelessness and recklessness to a degree that is almost criminal. 
While these insurance officials are doing the public such good 
service in formulating resolutions of this character, the intelligent 
members of the fire departments can also do good work by impress- 
ing upon all persons with whom they come in contact the import- 
ance of exercising due vigilance and care in looking after their 
property. These resolutions give forceto the recommendations so 
frequently made by writers on the subject, to the effect that in every 
city there should be an officer empowered to inspect all buildings 
within his jurisdiction, and to compel propertyowners to adopt such 
safeguards as may be necessary to protect the property from fire. 
In most places the chief engineer of the department would be a 
proper person to attend to this work. His position is calculated 
to make him familiar with the dangers of construction and of occu- 
pancy of the premises in his vicinity, and if he were empowered by 
law or ordinance to insist on propertyowners making proper pro- 
visions to prevent fires, the fire losses of the country would very 
soon be reduced to a minimum. This action of the insurance 
commissioners should be brought to the attention of the city 
fathers in every community to the end that they might make pro- 
vision for the appointment of a fire marshal, or clothe their chief 
engineer with the power necessary to enable him to make inspec- 
tions and enforce measures of fire prevention. With the approach 
of cold weather, when heating appliances are being put in order, 
the necessity for such inspections is imperative. 





Wuo is to be the Manager? That is the question that is agitat- 
ing the members of the Metropolitan Association of Fire Under- 
writers, the new organization called into being by the new 
compact. That document provides for the appointment of a 
committee on surveys and deviations, which committee shall nom- 
inate to the association a manager of the bureau of surveys and 
deviations. This manager has delegated to him a degree of power 
largely in excess of what the companies are in the habit of sur- 
rendering to any individual. He is responsible to the committee 
on surveys and deviations, but is virtually an autocrat in the 
administration of the affairs of the association. A number of 
gentlemen have been named for this position, and a very much 
larger number would be very glad to secure the appointment. 
Who is to be the fortunate man is the question yet to be decided. 
There should be no mistake made in this respect, and the most 
skillful underwriter in the profession, possessed of good executive 
ability and an abundance of backbone, should be selected for the 
position. He should be able to command the confidence of every 
member of the association. We understand that there is con- 














siderable active canvassing going on among the friends of persons 
who are deemed competent for the position, but it is greatly to be 
hoped that this canvassing will not create any ill feeling or tend to 
impair the usefulness of the fortunate person who will ultimately 
be selected. It is all well enough to make an active campaign in 
the interest of one’s friend, but when the election is over, we 
trust that all will give their unqualified support to the choice of 
the majority. 





THE NEW COMPACT AND UNAUTHORIZED 
INSURANCE. 


HE adoption of the new compact for the Metropolitan 
district, if lived up to in good faith by all parties to it, is 
calculated to do more to destroy the business of underground 
insurance than all the laws that the legislature of the State of New 
York has ever enacted upon the subject. This underground busi. 
ness thrives only through the connivance of the brokers. Under 
the new arrangements the brokers are to be enrolled in the Metro. 
politan Association of Underwriters, and to pledge themselves to 
observe the compact and the rules and regulations of the associa- 
tion. The compact provides that the brokers so enrolled shall not 
place business in any company not authorized to do business in 
the State of New York. If, therefore, the underground business is 
to continue, it must be with the instrumentality of the unenrolled 
brokers or the persons themselves who desire such insurance. If 
the compact is lived up to in good faith, all persons doing a brok- 
erage business in insurance will find it necessary for them to 
become enrolled as members of the association, for without this 
the companies are virtually pledged not to accept business from 
them. It is highly probable, therefore, that underground insurance 
will be the subject of much less complaint in the future than it has 
been in the past. 

We are aware that there is a difference of opinion as to what 
the compact means in this respect. That document, in reciting 
the conditions under which brokers may be enrolled and recog- 
nized, says: ‘“* Provided, nevertheless, that he pledges himself in 
writing not to return any portion of his commission to the insured 
directly or indirectly, or represent as agent any company not a 
member of this association.” ‘The question is mooted, “ What is 
meant by the term as agent?” It is asserted by some that the 
phrase was employed to prevent any broker accepting the agency 
for a company that might desire to enter the State, unless such 
company became a member of the association. As the courts 
have held repeatedly that a broker is the agent of the company 
for which he does business, a strict construction of the pledge 
above given will prevent enrolled brokers from doing even a 
brokerage business with unauthorized companies. In view of 
the fact that an extensive underground business has been cat- 
ried on by brokers in the past, there is manifested a determin- 
ation to put the strictest construction possible on the pledge 
required of them, and to insist that they shall absolutely cease 
doing business with unauthorized companies. Previous to the 
compact being signed by all the companies, we conversed with 
several underwriters on this subject, and they were positive that 
the clause referred to would prevent brokers doing an underground 
business. “ But wait,” said one of them, “ till the compact is fully 
signed, the manager appointed and the machine in working order, 
and then we will bring these brokers to a strict observance of the 
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very letter of the law. They have had things their own way long 
enough, and now the companies propose to have a word to say as 
to how their business shall be conducted. The committee that 
will have charge will bring them up with a round turn on this 
underground business. But don’t you say a word about it till the 
compact is signed.” Well, we did not, but the compact has been 
signed by all the 157 companies doing business in this city, and it 
is now in order to discuss its bearings on the underground business. 

If a strict construction is to be placed on the wording of the 
pledge required of brokers, and they are to be regarded as the 
agents of the companies for which they do business, what is to 
become of the licensed brokers who have paid a fee of $200 to the 
State for the privilege of placing insurance in unauthorized com- 
panies? If they observe the pledge which they make to the asso- 
ciation, their licences will be of no value to them. Some of these 
have been doing a very large business by virtue of their licenses, 
and they will be very loath to give it up. It is stated, however, 
that the authorized companies have expressed their willingness to 
protect those brokers who have been doing business under these 
licenses. There are insurers in New York who require very large 
lines of insurance—so much so that it is claimed that the author- 
ized companies are unable to carry it all. These risks are few, 
however, and it is reported that the authorized companies have 
expressed a willingness to increase their lines upon such risks to an 
extent that will relieve the brokers from their embarrassment in 
this respect. As a matter of fact, the necessity for placing insur- 
ance in unauthorized companies has always been one of those 
problematical matters that we never had much faith in, for we do 
not believe that there are a hundred risks in the entire State of 
New York that cannot be fully covered with all the insurance de- 
sired, in the companies that are licensed to do business in the 
State. The fact that brokers have gone outside for this insurance 
has been more a matter of rates and commissions than of neces- 
sity. If the insured, through their brokers, had been willing to pay 
the tariff rates on these risks, and to accept such commissions as 
the authorized companies were willing to give, there would have 
been little difficulty in obtaining the insurance. 

In THe Spectator of last week we printed a list of risks that 
had been insured in unauthorized companies through licensed 
brokers between July 12 and September 25; this list embraced 
283 risks, 166 of which are located in New York. Ill of these risks 
are familiar to underwriters, and it is an absurdity to say that any 
large portion of them were forced to go abroad for insurance, because 
they could have obtained it in the authorized companies. The 
affidavits filed, as required by law, before insurance can be placed 
in unauthorized companies, must, in many of these instances, have 
been drawn from imagination rather than upon a basis of fact ; to 
put it mildly, there was a great deal of perjury in connection with 
them, That list indicates an unusual degree of activity among the 
brokers, who were, undoubtedly, stimulated to extraordinary effort 
by a knowledge of the fact that the compact which has been so long 
under consideration, was likely to be enforced at an early day, and 
it behooved them at once to obtain all the insurance in these com- 
panies they expected to get; so they made hay while the sun shone, 
a8 is indicated by the record. While the affidavits filed in these 
cases to comply with the law must state definitely that the person 
seeking the insurance was unable to obtain all he required in 
authorized companies, we are assured that many of these risks were 
hever offered to some of the companies in this city; had they been 
offered, the companies would have demanded full tariff rates, and 
would have paid the broker, probably, only fifteen per cent com- 





mission ; by putting them in the outside companies they received 
anywhere from twenty-five to thirty-five per cent commission, 
which enabled them to make a rebate to the assured which was 
equivalent to a cut rate. How long these risks are in for is not 
stated, but the probability is that the brokers got in their work to 
the best advantage. 

Under the new compact the brokers are restricted to a uniform 
rate in writing for their clients, and also to a uniform commission 
of ten per cent, at the same time being pledged not to place busi- 
ness in unauthorized companies. This of itself will reduce the 
volume of underground insurance written upon the New York risks 
very greatly, but we understand that it is the intention of the com- 
panies to go still further and to refuse to carry any portion of a risk 
in which the unauthorized companies are interested. It will thus 
be left to the propertyowners to make their choice between accept- 
ing the indemnity offered by the outside companies exclusively, or 
confining their business to those companies that comply with the 
law and are licensed to do business in the State. When such alter- 
native is presented to the insurer, it is very easy to see what his 


_action will be ; for if his property is valuable, he cannot do without 


the policies of the authorized companies, and he will be compelled, 
therefore, to cancel his policies in outside companies and supply 
their places with those written by authorized companies. We are 
informed that some of the New York companies are very strenuous 
upon this point, and that there is a probability that there will be a 
combination among them to compel propertyowners to furnish a 
list of the companies on a risk before they will consent to accept 
any portion of it. If this be true, and the brokers are faithful to 
the pledge they are required to take, the compact must prove the 
death of underground insurance, as it is intended to be the grave 
of cut rates and high commissions. 

The legislature of the State has been several years seeking to 
enact laws to prevent unauthorized companies doing business in 
the State, even going so far as to declare it to be a misdemeanor 
for the propertyowner to accept a policy in such company, but its 
efforts have utterly failed to prevent the business of underground 
insurance ; in fact, we doubt if there has ever been more of it done 
than for the past two or three years. There are a large number of 
companies legitimately organized in the other States, and comply- 
ing with the laws of those States, who have not felt that it was to 
their interest to establish agencies in New York under the condi- 
tions of doing business in this city as they have heretofore existed, 
but have been willing to accept any business they might get from 
propertyowners or brokers. While they all claim not to have been 
engaged in soliciting business in violation of law, they have per- 
mitted the brokers to understand that they were not averse to 
accepting it and paying very liberal commissions for it. By so 
doing they have secured a very large amount, and the insurance 
department has utterly failed in finding any means to prevent it. 
Now, however, if the new compact is carried out in good faith, it 
would seem to be almost an impossibility for any propertyowner in 
New York to obtain insurance in companies other than those 
regularly admitted to do business in the State. While we have 
always contended that they should be permitted to buy their insur- 
ance wherever they thought fit, precisely as they buy any article of 
commerce, and regard the laws against free trade in insurance as 
burdensome and unnecessary, we believe in -maintaining the law 
while it remains on the statute books. The probability is that with 
the enforcement of the compact, introducing a new and prosperous 
era in fire underwriting in this city, many outside companies will 
apply for admission to the State, thus increasing the number of 
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companies authorized to do business legitimately. However this 
may be, one thing may be taken for granted, and that is that the 
propertyowners in this city are not likely to experience any amount 
ef embarrassment because of their inability to secure all the insur- 
ance they desire. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Tariff Association and the Brokers—The Latter a Factor not to be Lgnored— 
Secretary Darrach and His Work—His Special Fitness for the Position—The 
Hexamer Family, and Their Relations to the Business of Fire Underwriting. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Much has been written and spoken of our Philadelphia Tariff Associa- 
tion, in the way of censure, during the past year. That it was largely 
deserved will ever be a mooted question between the opposing parties. 
That good results were intended by the Tariff Association no one will 
question, but whether the ‘‘ ends justified the means” Father Time will 
have to decide. 

Any plan which could be suggested by our underwriters which would 
cause propertyowners and tenants to render their properties more fire- 
proof, and the introduction of improved fire appliances to buildings 
would be welcomed by all, assurers and assured, agent and broker. 
How can this end be the more readily accomplished ? 

This is not a minstrel conundrum, and can be readily answered by 
co-operation and consultation between all the parties interested. If this 
course is pursued in this and sister cities, much of the bickering and bad 
blood shown between associations, brokers and assured will vanish, and 
success become more certain. 

For our Tariff Association to attempt, as they set out to, to bulldoze, 
coerce and boycott the brokers of our good city into accepting humili- 
ating terms, and to attempt to place the badge of servitude upon them, 
was as ill-advised as it was doomed to failure from the beginning, 

It is high time that fire insurance companies and their agents had 
learned that the reputable broker is a factor not to be despised, and that 
much can be learned of him in the way of counsel, and nothing can be 
secured from him by innuendos and threats. When we remember.that 
many of the officers of companies, and the large majority of agents, were 
at one time brokers themselves, we are at a loss to understand this 
oppression which has been their old policy and from which we are grati- 
fied to see they are rapidly receding. 

‘* Come let us reason together” and it will not take a prophet to deter- 
mine whether good or evil would be the result. é 

The secretary of our Tariff Association is really the official head, the 
presiding officer, the autocrat. Through him the orders are promulgated 
to the companies, and to him go the dissatisfied, each intent upon a 
hearing. 

To find one man possessing all the qualities required by mediator, 
arbitrator, judge and jury was a difficult task, but one that the association 
fortunately solved, in the selection of Henry Darrach, who has been its 
secretary from its organization. 

Mr. Darrach is a Christian gentleman of great executive ability. He has 
had long training with the Spring Garden Fire Insurance Company as an 
underwriter, and possesses a surprising and varied knowledge of every 
kind of business brought before him, He is, moreover, a member of the 
Philadelphia bar. Joined to these necessary qualities, he has that suavity 
of manner, that willingness to hear, that indescribable something always 
prominent in the bred-in-the-bone gentleman. 

It will be a sorry day for all should Mr, Darrach leave his present posi- 
tion, for it is largely dye to him that many of the sharp edges have been 
made smooth, and his position on this account has been a most trying one. 
He has, however, shown himself equal to every emergency. 

To be the secretary of our Tariff Association is not to recline upon a bed 
of roses, for the members do not always pull together, and to please all 
and keep all the various and contending elements together, requires the 








skill of a diplomat, which is fully found in the person of Mr. Darrach, 
Three of his clerks have recently been called to Baltimore to act jp the 
Tariff Association, and to have been trained by him is at once an indorse. 
ment as a competent underwriter. 

The Hexamer family is closely interwoven with the history of fire under. 
writing in Philadelphia, and Hexamer’s plans, which are universally useq 
by all companies here, are the most accurate fire maps in this country, being 
all drawn according to scale and thoroughly reliable. E. Hexamer, the 
father, takes great pride in his work, and nothing passes from his hands 
until it has received his personal indorsement. 

His son, C. John Hexamer, who is fiow in Europe studying fire insure 
ance in the principal cities there, was the chief surveyor for the Tariff 
Association until his departure a few months since. His able articles 
have been seen so frequently in the columns of THe Specraror, that he 
needs no introduction to your readers, and upon his return we will doubt. 
less hear more from him upon the same subject that will be interesting 
and instructive. 

Charles A. Hexamer, cousin of C, John and nephew of E. Hexamer, 
has received a careful training of many years in his uncle’s office, and js 
admirably adapted for the position he now occupies, as surveyor in the 
Tariff Association. He is a splendid draughtsman, and is authority on 
special hazards in this city. We are especially favored in having the 
Hexamer family located in our midst, and the many valuable suggestions 
which they have made in improving the risks here in cotton and woolen 
mills, planing mills, fertilizer works and establisments of a similar char- 
acter, have saved hundreds of thousands of dollars to our companies and 
prevented innumerable conflagrations. Cuat, 

PHILADELPHIA, October 4. 





LONDON, ENG. 


How an American Broker Caught Lloyds—New Policy Conditions and a Curious Cir- 
cular—Patria Belgica’s New Move—American Losses of Les Assurances Belges— 
England's Fire Waste—Low Rates—The Queen's New General Manager—Dull 
Business. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Lloyds underwriters have been hit heavily by their indiscriminate writ- 
ing of American risks. They have dearly paid for a little experience, 
and some of them have now abandoned American fire business altogether, 
whilst the others are not in the mood to write, as heretofore, large 
amounts. At one time large amounts on almost anything could be written 
at Lloyds; the only difficulty then being how to give the underwriters 
enough, but now the difficulty seems to be how to get them to writea 
line at all, however small. 

Lloyds have, from time to time, whilst writing fire risks, varied their 
conditions, but with all their safeguards and precautions they have beer 
caught. Some short time ago they were had beautifully by an American 
broker from down Philadelphia way. It was at a time when Lloyds were 
satisfied to write anything American, provided English companies were 
interested, without any condition, although implied, that such companies 
held fair amounts. 

This American broker sent over a gilt-edged risk to two or three Eng- 
lish brokers to be written at Lloyds, and stated there were four English 
companies on; he secured policies from each broker, which, together, 
aggregated a pretty considerable sum. Soon afterward a fire got hold of 
the risk and, on the loss being assessed, it was found that the four English 
companies had been put on for the small amount of $500 each, and had 
only to pay a very small proportion of the loss, whilst Lloyds had to foot 
the bill fora heavy figure. The underwriters, on seeing the adjustment 
papers, very naturally got the idea that the broker had gone for them, and 
had merely put the four English companies on for a small amount each 
just to comply with Lloyds’ condition then in force ; and they have now 
introduced a new condition, requiring to be furnished with estimated value 
of risk and names and amounts of at least four English companies on 
same. 

This information, as supplied by American brokers and agents, to 
brokers placing the risk on this side is now inserted in Lloyds policies 
as a warranty by the insured. Even with this information the market at 
Lloyds for American risks is at present in a very strained condition, and 
no very large amount is now.to be written there. Disputes have also 
arisen over the settlement of several loss claims, as to the correctness of 
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the information given when such risks were written, and one of the under- 
writers at Lloyds, on behalf of forty-four of his fellows, issued the circu- 
lar which THE SPECTATOR published September 23, holding brokers who 
place risks at Lloyds to be agents, not of the underwriters, but of the 
assured, and announcing that these last will be held strictly to their con- 
fracts and the representations made by the brokers, their agents. 

Some of the brokers, however, laugh at the circular and call it a curi- 
osity which ought to be framed. Lloyds will have to pay the claims now 
in dispute, and that quickly, too. So long as each underwriter acts for 
himself in competition with his colleagues, and sets at nought all ques- 
tions of average and moral hazards on writing either English or American 
business, the rules now laid down at Lloyds will, time and again, be 
departed from ; and when all the present losses in dispute are settled up 
the underwriters will forget their past experience and go to work again 
writing large lines as merrily as ever. 

Patria Belgica, in consequence of having lost alarge amount on Amerti- 
can business, has decided to suspend operations on risks situated in the 
United States, and to enable the company to meet its outstanding losses, 
a further call has been made on the shareholders. 

It is rumored that Les Assurances Belges has also lost heavily on 
American risks, and over here conjectures are rife as to whether its losses 
onthe Knapp Stout Company’s St. Louis risks, and others, have been 
paid. 

America is not the only country that suffers by fire waste; the loss on 
cotton mills and special risks in England by fire during the present year 
has so far reached a heavy figure. Rates in England on risks of this class 
are much too low, and yet they are freely written by the companies. 

T. W. Thompson, who, as sub-manager of the Queen Insurance Com- 
pany, was over in New York some little time ago, reorganizing the United 
States business of the company, has been appointed general manager in 
succession to the late I. Moncrieff Wilson. 

Insurance business is very dull just now over here, and, unless it soon 
has a boom with less losses, some of the more recently constituted com- 
panies may either retire altogether or join forces and form one company 
of the lot. H. L. T. 
Lonpon, September 22. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Free Tontine Policies of the Equitable Life. 


For the Equitable Life to lead in matters of reform in the business of life 
insurance is no new thing, for it has always enjoyed the reputation of 
being a leader in every effort to popularize and simplify life insurance. 
Its latest move is to introduce what it calls the free tontine policy, which 
is especially favorable to policyholders. The characteristics of this policy 
are that it is ‘‘ unrestricted, indisputabie, non-forfeitable and accumula- 
tive.” In this latter respect it is similar to the regular tontine and semi- 
tontine policies issued by this company, and which have stood the test of 
actual demonstration as to their peculiarly lucrative features. The free 
tontine removes all restrictions upon travel after it has been in force one 
year, thus doing away with the annoyance of being compelled to obtain the 
consent of the company‘ whenever the person insured desires to travel in 
certain prescribed sections, In these days of much travel, the remuval of 
this restriction upon the movements of persons insured, is something 
that will be appreciated by the public in general. ‘The Equitable was the 
first to introduce the incontestable feature after a policy had run three 
years, but its experience demonstrates that it is safe to reduce this limita- 
tion to two years, so that the free tontine policies will be absolutely incon- 
testable for any reason after they have been in force two years. As they 
ar€é not, because of this condition, subject to litigation, there is no good 
reason why they should not be paid promptly when they become claims ; 
So another feature is added making them payable immediately upon the 
filing of the required proofs of loss. This makes of the free tontine a 
most liberal and profitable policy, and it is Sure to become popular. The 
Equitable wrote over $96,000,000 of new business last year, which is the 
best evidence of its popularity and enterprise that could be presented, but 
it 18 determined to be in the van in catering to its policyholders, and is 
sonstantly seeking for same new method of increasing their security or 
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lessening the cost of the positive indemnity it offers. It is so far. in 
advance of the English companies in these respects, that it is taking busi- 
ness from them in their own territory, and doing an amount of business 
under their noses that excites their jealousy and consequent abuse and 
misrepresentation. But the Equitable can stand a little criticism from its 
foreign competitors, when it stands so high at home and is continually 
gaining ground abroad. One of the strong grounds of criticisms has 
been its exceeding liberality with its policyholders ; when the free tontine 
is introduced abroad, the conservative Englishmen will open their eyes 
It is but a little while since the English papers were 
full of complaints from army officers to the effect that the life companies 
would not permit those who were insured to accompany the army abroad 
when ordered so to do, unless they paid exorbitant war rates. Many 
officers were compelled to forfeit policies that they had been carrying for 
years, because they could not comply with the requirements of the com- 
pany and the government at the same time. British officers will appreci- 
ate the special advantages of the free tontine policy, which will permit 
them to go anywhere, a necessary charge for war risk of course being 
made by the company. Travelers in our own country, who are often 
called upon to make trips through the South, will also be glad of an op- 
portunity to obtain a policy that cannot be forfeited by their happening 


_ to get into the prohibited territory when on their business trips. 





The New Standard Form of Fire Insurance Policy. 


' Tue legislature, at its last session, passed an act providing for the adop- 
| tion of a standard form of fire policy, to be used by all companies doing 


business in this State. The Superintendent of Insurance, co-operating 
with the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, was, empowered to 
formulate the policy, which is to be used on and after May 1, 1887. The 
New York board appointed a special committee to prepare the form of 
policy required, which, after being agreed upon by the committee, was to 
be submitted to the Superintendent for his approval. The committee 
has worked long and zealously at the task imposed upon it, and has 
finally submitted the following as the result of its labors : 


PRoposED ForM OF STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE POLIcy. 


ee insurance company of........ in consideration of ‘the 
stipulations herein and of.... ... dollars premium, does insure........ 
for the term of........ from the........ day of........ 18 , at noon, to 
the ........day of........ 18 , at noon against all direct loss or damage 
by fire to an amount not exceeding........ dollars, to the following de- 
scribed property while located and contained as described herein and not 
elsewhere, to wil:........ This company shall not be liable beyond the 
actual cash value of the property at the time any loss or damage occurs, 
and the loss or damage shall be ascertained or estimated according to 
such actual cash value, with proper deduction for depreciation, however 
caused, and shall in no event exceed what it would then cost the insured 
to repair or replace the same with material of like kind and quality ; said 
ascertainment or estimate shall be made by the insured and this company, 
or, if they differ, then by appraisers, as hereinafter provided ; and, the 
amount of loss or damage having been thus determined, the sum for 
which this company is liable pursuant to this policy shall be payable 
sixty days after due notice, ascertainment, estimate and satisfactory 
proof of the loss have been received by this company in accordance with 
the terms of this policy. It shall be optional, however, with this com- 
pany to take all, or any part, of the articles at such ascertained or ap- 
praised value, and also to repair, rebuild or replace the property lost or 
damaged with other of like kind and quality within a reasonable time on 
giving notice of its intention so to do within thirty days after the receipt 
of the proof herein required ; but there can be no abandonment to this 
company of the property described. 

This entire policy shall be void if the insured has concealed or mis- 
represented, in writing or otherwise, any material fact or circumstance 
concerning this insurance or the subject thereof ; or in case of any fraud 
or false swearing by the insured touching any matter relating to this in- 
surance or the subject thereof; whether before or after a loss. 

This entire policy, unless otherwise provided by agreement indorsed 
hereon or added hereto, shall be void if the insured now has or shall 
hereafter make or procure any other contract of insurance, whether valid 
or not, on property covered in whole or in part by this policy ; or if the 
subject of insurance be a manufacturing establishment and it be operated 
in whole or in part at night later than ten o'clock, or if it cease to be 
operated for more than ten consecutive days ; or if the hazard be increased 
by any means within the control or knowledge of the insured ; or if 
mechanics be employed in building, altering or repairing the within de- 
scribed premises for more than fifteen days at any one time ; or if the in- 
terest of the insured be other than unconditional and sole ownership ; or 
if the subject of insurance be a building on ground not owned by the in- 
sured in fee-simple ; or if the subject of insurance be personal property 
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and be or become mortgaged ; or, if the subject of insurance be a build- 
ing not within a city or incorporated village and it be or become incum- 
bered by mortgage, trust deed or otherwise ; or if, with the knowledge 
of the insured, foreclosure proceedings be commenced or notice given of 
sale of the property by virtue of any mortgage or trust deed ; or if any 
change, other than by the death of an insured, take place in the interest, 
title or possession of the subject of insurance (except change of tenants 
without increase of hazard), whether by legal process or judgment or by 
voluntary act of the insured, or otherwise ; or if this policy be assigned 
before a loss; or if illuminating gas or vapor be generated in the de- 
scribed building or adjacent thereto, for use therein ; or if (any usage or 
custom of trade or manufacture to the contrary notwithstanding) there be 
kept, used or allowed on the above described premises, benzine, ben- 
_ zole, dynamite, ether, fireworks, gasoline, Greek fire, gunpowder, exceed- 
ing twenty-five pounds in quantity, naphtha, nitro-glycerine or other 
explosives, phosphorus or petroleum, or any of its products of greater in- 
flammability than kerosene oil of the United States standard (which last 
may be used for lights and kept for sale in quantities not exceeding five 
barrels, provided it be drawn and lamps filled by daylight or at a distance 
not less than ten feet from artificial light); or if a building, whether 
intended for occupancy by owner or tenant, be or become vacant or 
unoccupied. 

This company shall not be liable for loss or damage caused directly or 
directly by invasion, insurrectiun, riot, civil war or commotion, nor 
military or usurped power, or by order of the civil authorities; or by 
theft ; or by neglect of the insured to use all reasonable means to save 
and preserve the property at and after a fire or when the property is en- 
dangered by fire in neighboring premises ; or (unless fire ensues, and in 
that event, for the damage by fire only) by explosion of any kina, or 
lightning ; but liability for direct damage by lightning may be assumed 
by specific agreement hereon. 

If a building or any part thereof fall, except as the result of fire, all 
insurance by this policy on such building or its contents shall immedi- 
ately cease. 

This company shall not be liable for loss or damage to accounts, bills, 
currenéy, deeds, evidences of debt, money, notes or securities; nor, 
unless liability is specifically assumed hereon, for loss or damage to 
awnings, bullion, casts, curiosities, drawings, dies, implements, jewels, 
maouscripts, medals, models, patterns, pictures, scientific apparatus, 
signs, store or office furniture or fixtures, sculpture, tools or property held 
on storage or for repairs ; nor for loss or damage, beyond the actual value 
destroyed by fire, whether occasioned by ordinance or law regulating 
construction or repair of buildings, by interruption of business, manu- 
facturing processes, or otherwise. If an application, survey, plan or 
description of property be referred to in this policy, it shall be a part of 
this contract and a warranty by the insured. [In any matter relating to 
this insurance no person (unless duly authorized in writing) shall be 
deemed the agent of this company. 

This policy shall be canceled at any time at the request of the insured, 
or by the company by giving five days notice of such cancellation. If 
this policy shall be canceled as hereinbefore provided, or become void or 
cease, the premium having been actually paid, the unearned portion shall 
be returned on surrender of this policy or last renewal, this company re- 
taining the customary short rate ; except that when this policy is canceled 
by this company by giving notice it shall retain only the fro vata pre- 
mium, 

Property covered by this policy and endangered by fire, when removed 
to a place of safety shall be covered therein for five days by any portion 
of this policy unexhausted by loss or by covering as originally written, in 
the proportion that the unexhausted portion bears to the total unexhausted 
insurance ; and this company shall pay the loss by and expenses of said 
removai in the proportion this policy bears to the total insurance. 

If fire occur the insured shall give immediate notice of any loss or 
damage thereby in writing to this company, and within sixty days after 
the fire (unless such time is extended in writing by this company), shall 
render a statement to this company, signed and sworn to by said insured, 
stating the knowledge and belief of the insured as to the time and origin 
of the fire ; the interest of the insured and of all others in the property ; 
the cash value of each item thereof and the amount of loss or damage 
thereon ; all incumbrances thereon ; all other insurance, whether valid or 
not, covering any of said property, and a copy of all the descriptions and 
schedules in all policies ; any changes in the title, use, occupation, loca- 
tion, possession, or exposures of said property since the issuing of this 
policy ; by whom and for what purpose any building herein described and 
the several parts thereof were occupied at the time of fire; and shall 
furnish a certificate of the magistrate or notary public (not interested in 
the claim as a creditor or otherwise, nor related to the insured), living 
nearest the place of fire, stating that he has examined the circumstances 
and believes the insured has honestly sustained loss on the property 
herein described to the amount which such magistrate or notary public 
shall certify. 

If personal property be damaged the insured shall protect it from fur- 
ther damage, forthwith separate the damaged from the undamaged, put it 
ia the best possible order, and make an inventory, stating the quantity 
and cost of each article, and the amount claimed thereon ; and if the loss 
beon a building, fixtures or machinery, the insured shall, if required, 
furnish verified plans and specifications of the same. 

The insured shall, as often as required, exhibit to any person desig- 
nated by this company all that remains of any property herein described. 

In the event of disagreement as to the amount of loss or damage, the 











same shall, as above provided, be ascertained by two competent and dis. 
interested appraisers (the insured and this company each selecting one) 
and the two so chosen shall first select a competent and disinterested 
umpire ; the appraisers together shall then estimate and appraise the loss 
or damage, stating separately sound value and damage, and, failing io 
agree, shall submit their differences to the umpire ; and the award in 
writing of any two shall determine the“amount of such loss or damage. 
the parties thereto shall pay the appraiser respectively selected by them 
and shall bear equally the expenses of the appraisal and umpire, 

The insured shall, whenever required, submit to examinations under 
oath by any person named by this company, and shall subscribe the same: 
and shall, as often as required, produce for examination all books of 
accounts, bills, invoices and other vouchers (or certified copies thereof jf 
originals be lost), at such reasonable place as may be designated by this 
company or its representative, and shall permit extracts and copies 
thereof to be made. 

This company shall not be held to have waived any provision or condi. 
tion of this policy or any forfeiture thereof by any requirement, act or 
proceeding on its part relating to the appraisal or to any examination 
herein provided for ; and the loss shall not become payable until sixty 
days after the notice, ascertainment, estimate and satisfactory proof of the 
loss herein required have been received by this company, including an 
award by appraisers when appraisal has been required. 

This company shall not be liable under this policy for a greater propor. 
tion of any loss onthe described property than that which the amount 
hereby insured shall bear to the whole sum for which the insured shal] 
have insurance, whether valid or not, or by solvent or insolvent insurers, 
including any coinsurance, if provided for hereon ; except that in case 
of reinsurance the proportion of liability shall be as provided for 
hereon (in such cases provided). 

If this company shall claim that the fire was caused by the act or neg- 
lect of any person or corporation, private or municipal, this company 
shall, on payment of the loss or damage, be subrogated w the extent of 
such payment to all right of recovery by the insured for the loss or dam. 
age resulting therefrom, and such right shall be assigned to this company 
by the insured on receiving sach payment. 

No suit or action on this policy, for the recovery of any claim, shall be 
sustainable in any court of law or equity, until after full compliance by 
the insured with all the foregoing requirements, nor unless commenced 
within tweive months next after the fire. 

Wherever in this policy the word ‘*‘insured” occurs, it shall be held 
to include the legal representative of the insured. 

This policy is made and accepted subject to the foregoing stipulations 
and conditions (together with such other provisions, agreements or con- 
ditions as may be indorsed hereon or added hereto), and no officer, 
agent or other representative of this company shall have power to waive, 
or be deemed or held to have waived, any of the terms or conditions of 
this policy, unless such waiver, if any, shall be written upon or attached 
hereto. 

In witness whereof, this company has executed and attested these pres- 
ents this......... day of........ i... 





Steamboiler Insurance. 


Just after the American Steamboiler Insurance Company of New York 
increased its capital from $200,000 to $500,000, in June of the present year, 
a statement of the assets and liabilities was published showing assets 
aggregating $679,386. A detailed statement of these assets showed an 
item of $391,959, ‘‘ cash in bank,” which was held there until an examina- 
tion of the assets and liabilities had been made by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, it being necessary that he should certify that the increase of 
capital had been made in compliance with law, and that the company was 
in a thoroughly solvent condition. After the certificate of the Insurance 
Superintendent was received attesting that the company possessed the 
amount of assets stated, and that it owned a nct surplus beyond the full 
capital and all other liabilities, the officers of the company set about to 
invest their new capital. We learn from the company that it now has 
$526,692.50 of registered United States bonds, and that its funds have 
increased during the past four months. 

It is well known to those having any acquaintance with the business 
that steamboiler insurance is as important to the insured because of the 
inspection system maintained by the insurance company as for the indem- 
nity afforded against loss by boiler explosion. The American Steam- 
boiler Insurance Company, which now transacis business in ten States, 
employs twenty-eight inspecting engineers, on good salaries, who are 
kept constantly in the service of the company. These men make frequent 
periodic inspections of risks, and it is a provision of the policy that the 
recommendations of the inspecting engineers must be followed. Cer- 
tainly the system of inspection furnishes one of the most important con- 
tributing causes for the necessity of steamboiler insurance companies, 
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A prominent Brooklyn manufacturer remarked in conversation a few 
days ago: 

“T have never had a boiler explosion on my premises, but I have made 
money by steamboiler insurance, nevertheless. Indeed, my policy has 
returned me the premiums several times over again, and a considerable 
amount of money besides.” 

When asked to explain what he meant, he continued : 

“JT have a large factory and have used three boilers ‘to furnish the 
steam power needed. These I have kept insured in the American Steam- 
boiler Insurance Company. I did not get the requisite power out of 
these boilers for a long while, and decided at length to put in another 
boiler, hoping that four boilers would accomplish the work required. 
We notified the insurance company of our intention, and the chief inspect- 
ing engineer of the company came over to make an inspection. After a 
careful examination of the premises, he concluded that instead of it being 
necessary to add power, we could dispense with the use of one boiler 
and obtain all the power needed out of twoinstead of four boilers, which I 
thought necessary. This was done by resetting the engines, altering the 
draft and adding to the height of the chimney. The inspector was at our 
factory giving directions every day for over a week, and it cost us nothing 
for his services. The improvement cost me $3500 but the annual waste 
of fuel far exceeded that amount before the change was made, to say 
nothing of the additional work that has since been accomplished. We 
have saved fifty per cent of the cost of fuel since the change, and the 
results obtained have been highly satisfactory.” 

The American Steamboiler Insurance Company, recognizing that the 
development of steamboiler insurance depends largely upon the efficiency 
of inspections, devotes much attention to this department, and its corps of 
inspectors has been very carefully selected. The owners of all steamboilers 
should understand that the inspection and protection secured by a steam- 
boiler policy has a substantial value far exceeding the small amount paid 
for the premium. The inspection service is a direct guaranty, and is 
made four times each year. The protection is against both loss of prop- 
erty or claim made against the insured for loss of life resulting from an 
explosion, The American Company possesses large assets for the pro- 
tection of policyholders aad the indemnity offzred by the company is in 
high demand. 





The Case of Agent Dinkelspeil in Boston. 


A coop deal has been said lately about the arrest of William Dinkel- 
speil, a special agent of the Equitable Life, who was arrested in Boston 
recently for doing business in that city without having taken out a license, 
It seems that Mr, Dinkelspeil is a sort of commissioner-at-large for the 
Equitable, he having a special facility for obtaining large insurances. In 
the course of his business he visited Boston, and was successful in 
obtaining several large applications, This excited the envy and animosity 
of the local agent of the Equitable, James B. Niver, who caused the 
arrest cf Mr. Dinkelspeil. This gentlemen simply pleaded ignorance of 
the fact that he was required to take out an individual license, supposing 
that as the company was duly authorized to do business in the State, he, 
as its agent, was also so authorized. His ignorance of the law, however, 
did not help the matter, and he was fined $200 for his offense, which sum 
the Equitable immediately paid. While Mr. Niver may be technically 
right in protecting his individual interests in his agency, it seems as if he 
was somewhat addicted to the dog-in-the-manger policy in objecting to 
another securing business for the company that he is unable or has failed 
to obtain. If Mr. Dinkelspeil had special facilities for obtaining the 
business, it would have been a kindness to him and to the company had 
Mr. Niver quietly informed him that it was necessary for him to take a 
license before committing himself. The appended letter from the Equit- 
able fully exculpates Mr. Dinkelspeil from all intentional wrong in the 
matter ; 

Witutam DINKELSPEIL : New York, September 25, 1886. 

Dear Sir—lIt is due to you to say that you were in no way personally 
Tesponsible for the recent legal proceedings against you for technica! vio- 
lation of law in transacting business without a license. 

You were sent to Boston from New York by tnis society in the legiti- 
Mate course of business. You were not supposed to be acquainted with 
the requirements of Massachusetts law. Our officers entirely overlooked 
the necessity for a license, the cost of which is $2. We are the owners 
of real estate worth over $1,000,000 in Boston, and pay taxes and fees 
anoually to the Commonwealth of over $15,000, and were duly authorized 





to do business there. You went to Boston with the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of the superintendent, now and then in Boston, and of the manager 
and his associates, 

Your arrest was caused at the instance of a dissatisfied agent, and the 
insurance department could not have done otherwise than take notice of 
a violation of the statute, although technical and inadvertent. We have 
voluntarily and cheerfully paid the maximum fine imposed by the court, 
and you have received your license from the Insurance Commissioner to 
act as a general broker in Boston. You are at liberty to make such use 
as you choose of this in order that vour standing mav be unimpeached. 

Very truly yours, James W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 





The Central Live Stock Insurance Company of Indiana. 
THERE is abundant opportunity for the success of a number of trust- 
worthy insurance companies devoted to the insurance of live stock against 
death from disease and accident. Several attempts have been made to 
conduct companies devoted to this branch of insurance, but the assess- 
ment plan has been usually pursued with indifferentsuccess. Three stock 
companies are engaged in the business of live stock insurance in this 
country, and these organizations are progressing, and appear to have a 
good future before them. The latest company that has engaged in this 
branch of insurance is named the Central Live Stock Insurance Company 
of Indiana, and is located at Indianapolis. The company has a capital 
of $100,000 and will do a legitimate business, assuming risks upon the 
payment of an annual premium, based upon a fair and equitable rating. 
It is announced in the literature circulated by the company that ‘‘the 
payment in case of loss will not be dependent upon the uncertainty of 
assessments, and policyholders do not become in any way responsible for 
the liabilities of the company as in the case of mutual organizations. But 
the insured is given safe indemnity against loss without any contingent 
liability.” The president of the Central Live Stock Company is Clem 
Studebaker of South Bend, Ind.; vice-president, Samuel McKeen of 
Terre Haute ; treasurer, Theodore P. Haughey, president of the Indian- 
apolis National Bank, Indianapolis, and the secretary is T. A. Lloyd, In- 
dianapolis. The Central Live Stock Insurance Company is an Indiana 
institution, all the stockholders being residents of the State, and breeders 
and importers of fine stock. All parts of the State are represented in the 
list of stockholders. There is no reason why this company should not 
achieve success, devoted tuo the specialty of insuring live stock against 
disease and accident. For the present, the board of directors has con- 
cluded to restrict the business to Indiana, but the company intimates that 
it will enter other States in the near future under increased capital. 





The Pledge of the Boston Brokers. 


Tue following is sent out to all brokers holding certificates of the Boston 
Tariff Association, for the purpose of enabling them to understand to 
what they have pledged themselves in signing the agreement to observe 
the rules of ‘said association : 


First.—They must continue in force the licenses they have received 
from the insurance department of the State. A failure to renew a license 
will work a revucation of certificate. ; 

Second.—They must pay premiums due upon policies at a date net 
later than the 15th of the month following the month in which said pol- 
icies have been written or issued. 

Third.—Brokers are presumed to know the rates upon the risks that 
they have to place, particularly when these rates are specific ones. They 
can at any time obtain a desired quotation of rate at the office of the 
Boston Tariff Association, or can obtain all of the rates printed from time 
to time by said association, upon payment of an annual fee of $12. The 
fact that a company has written a risk for a broker at less than the tariff 
rate will not be held to excuse the broker, the committee on brokers hav- 
ing taken the ground that it is the duty of the broker rather than that of 
the company to know the rate upon the risk controlled by the former. 

Fourth.—No broker holding a certificate from the Tariff Association 
can, without violating its rules, receive a larger rate of commission or 
brokerage than that which the said certificate permits him to take, 
whether from companies connected with the Tariff Association or not ; 
but this rule does not apply to tusiness transacted under the special 
license granted by the insurance commission to place business in compa- 
nies not represented in this State. 

Fifth.—Brokers are prohibited from directly or indirectly dividing 
commissions with the assured or with the assured’s employees, or with 
any other person except those brokers holding certificates from the 
Boston Tariff Association, entitling them to a commission on the property 
insured. 

Sixth.—If a broker holding a certificate of the first class places business 
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for a broker holding a certificate of the second class, he (the former) must 
limit the commission he receives from the company or companies for 
such business to ten per cent. Totake more than this is a violation of 
the rules. 

Seventh.—A broker, who is at the same time an agent of a company, 
should notify the secretary of the Tariff Asseciation of the district over 
which his commission as agent extends, for if such apporntment is made 
in violation of the rules of the Tariff Associstion governing the appoint- 
ment of agents, and the violation is discovered, the excuse is not to be 


entertained that the broker was unaware that the company was violating | 


ing the rules in appointing him. The penalty in this case is revocation 
of certificate. 





Death of Gurdon D. Hubbard of Chicago. 
Gurpvon D. Husparp, the well-known pioneer of Chicago, died in that 
city, Tuesday, September 14, at If.15 A.M., at the ripe age of eighty-four 
years. 

Few of our readers will remember Mr. Hubbard as an insurance agent, 
because there are few now alive who were engaged in the business in his 
time. Away back in 1834 the tna of Hartford, which company, like 
Mr. Hubbard, was decidedly a pioneer, decided to plantan agency in the 
then little city of Chicago, and they selected Mr. Hubbard as their agent. 
He wrote the first policy ever issued in Chicago or Cook county, and, 
until the great fire of 1871, when it was burned, it was on exhibition in 
the rooms of the Chicago Historical Society. 

For over thirty years Mr. Hubbard continued to represent the old 
Etna and other companies. He was the first Chicago agent of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, also. 





In 1867 the firm of Hubbard & Hunt, which had been formed some time 
previously, dissolved, Mr. Hubbard retiring, and was succeeded by 
Hunt & Goodwin. 

As Mr. Hubbard was the father of insurance in Chicago, so also was 
he the founder of many of the leading interests of that great city. At his 
' funeral, September 17, the Rev. Mr. Bascom in his oration said, few men 
had lived as long as Mr. Hubbard, and he doubted if even Methuselah jn 
his 969 years had lived as long as had Mr. Hubbard in his eighty-fouy 
years. 

When Mr. Hubbard was born, George III. was king of England, 
Napoleon I. was first consul of France, the United States was without a 
railroad or telegraph line. Chicago, now a populous city of over 700,000 
souls, was not known. 

Mr. Hubbard first came to Chicago, then a small Indian trading post, 
- in 1818, and engaged in the employ of the American Fur Company, 

From that time on he continued to regard Chicago as his headquarters 
and was always foremost in all that tended to promote the welfare of the 
city. His funeral was attended by all the old pioneers of Chicago, and 
: by a large number of prominent underwriters. 

On Thursday the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association met and ap- 
pointed as a committee to draft a memorial, the following gentlemen, all 
' of whom had been associated with Mr. Hubbard in the early years of 
Chicago’s underwriting: S. M. Moore, chairman; Henry H. Brown, 
Edward M. Teall, William E. Rollo and George C. Clarke. | 

Mr. Hubbard’s loss will be deeply felt in Chicago, where he was always 
held in high esteem, as an honorable, upright and unswervingly honest 





| and Christian man. 





Combined Revenue pcan for Hoteies of Twenty-three French Fire Offices, with Statement of Their 


Financial Position at Close of Year. 
















































































Revenve Account. FInaNciAL Position. 
‘ | | 
( Less Pre- | 
NAME OF COMPANY. | Age} | Interest amici tac a | liminary | Net 
: P y i ivi . aid-u ; Expenses | Avai 
Dicmieths. — Losses os a pm Surplus Dividend Capital Reserves. | and Dis- _ — 
us counted 
*€S-| mission| penses. |Commission. | 
£ & & % | % |! % £ % 4 

Assurances Generales bawew 67 380, 192 45,978 189,835 | 49.9 | 20.1 9.9 | 120,693 | 100,000 | 125 80,000 800,400 
Le Phewls. 202252005 67 395,476 20,833 256,720 | 64.9 | 22.5 5.5 48,775 42,680 26%| 160,000 * 400,178 
La Nationale............. 66 318,512 19,276 169,542 | 53.2] 20.0]! 10.5 69,159 65,960 | .... (Nil) ° 286,025 
LAURIOR. 6 000 ccccccceoce 58 333-571 18,629 171,117 | 51.3 | 21.2 |! 11.7 51.358 44,000 44 100,000 326,800 
Le Soleil.......------...-| 57 304.09 32,017 161,144 | 53.0| 23.9 |; 8.5 75,213 57.600 24 240,000 5,3 | 665,332 
La France......-.---0-.. 49 216,769 15,477 109,964 | 50.7] 21.2], 13.2 45,847 28,000 28 100,¢ 00 216,674 | .eee--e- 316,674 
Li UIRRG.c cceccccscccess 48 ,480 10,989 117,718 | 56.5 | 23-1 4; 10.1 691 20,000 40 50,000 eS eer 264,560 
La Providence........... 48 122,452 11,204 ,807 | 49.6 | 22.5 |} 15.1 26,822 25,600 64 40,000 eS errr 211,440 
LAigiRoccccc. sc ccccesss| 43 153,972 11,325 80,965 | 52.6| 23.7 |i 84 22,030 20,800 | 104 20,000 4» eae 161,518 
La Paternelle............ 43 166,522 14,550 71,434 | 42.9] 28.9 |) 12.1 39,918 28,800 30 96,000 a eee 226,116 
La Confiance............ 42 200,663 II, 117,952 | 588] 27.6|' 87 16,797 16,000 10 160,000 138,009 11,180 | 286,829 
DL ADGUES ccccccss....02..) BD 151,406 | 6,835 87,467 | 57.8 | 23.0] 9.6 20,425 9,600 8 120,000 98,884 55,000 | 163,884 
Le Monde......--------- 22 109,130 | 15,910 65,736 |, 62.0] 25.8 15.9 097 coves 320,000 PEREZ | ocvsess: 368,887 
Ee etreascreccccess II 9,404 | 350 4 47-3 | 27-3 |; 14-9 1,338 atdsee | 42,000 1,671 31,320 12,351 
La Renaissance.......... 10 85,982 | 349 43.758 | 50.9 | 26.6], 25.6 Ge) sess 282,337 25,870 222,727 | 85,480 
La Fonciere ..........+0 9 122,095 | 18,527 57,823 | 47-4| 28.8 13.8 29,491 16,000 4 400,000 40,303 104,928 335,375 
L’Union du Nord........ 19 13,630 | 952 5.416 | 39.7] «--- |) 54.6 762 494 2% 20,000 ee ee eee 22,544 
La Metropole............ 7 163,973 3,008 95) 58.5 | 20.5 | 18.6 731 éo0008 oom 306,745 8,470 267,702 107,513 
Le Progres Nationale.....| 7 38,529 | 458 20,486 | 53.2] 33-9 |; 32.7 | — 7,166 ceccee cose 188,030 4,558 184,680 | 7,908 
La Preservatrice ......... 6 21,802 | 195 17,530 | 80.4] 29.3 |' 33.4 | —11,380 | +. 60,000 14,054 109,228 | — 35,174 
La Rouennaise.......-.-- 6 21,405 9,116 7,742 | 36.2] 33-3 |' 34.0 8,359 40,000 GOJOE} 208,00 46,701 
La Clementine.........-- 5 47.247 16,291 32,158 | 68.6] 27.7] 21.5 8,122 172,867 34,301 104, 000 103, 168 
La Nations... .ccccccccoee 5 30,866 | 757 10,163 | 32.9 | 24.9 |: 40.6 1,206 | -necee SEND 1 cccceess 69,155 | 40,845 
Totals .....ccoccdsce. 3,616,169 | 284,892 | 1,955,929 | 54.1 | 23-2 |: 11.9 | 608,144 | 475,034 | ---- 3,167,979 | 3,197,295 | 1,159,920 | 5,206,354 











—Indicates deficit. 





Earthquakes and Water Phenomena. 


Tue American Architect thinks that the most interesting phenomena 
connected with the recent earthquake, the most pregnant of possible 
future disaster, and the ones affording the strongest evidence in favor of 
the volcanic character of the commotion as opposed to the land-slip 
theory, are to be found in the underground occurrences that are, so to 
Say, coming to the surface everyday. These at once seein to indicate that 
the internal commotion sought relief in various and widely-separated 
quarters, and that heat was the initial motive power. Wedo not know 
the exact chronology of these occurrences, so we can speak of them only 
as we saw them recorded in various reports in the daily press, First 


there was the sudden overflow of a new artesian well in Iowa, which dried 
up half a dozen wells in its immediate neighborhood, and which dis- 
. charged such a vast volume of water that it threatened to wash away the 
' town, and did overflow the bottom land nearby so as to form a small and 
’ growing lake ; for the utmost efforts of local engineers, and all the talent 
_ that could be brought from Chicago, could neither restrain nor stop the 
: flow. Then the great geyser in Hell’s Half Acre, in Dakota, the largest 
geyser in the world, resumed operations after a rest of about seven years, 
and spouted up huge volumes of hot water of a temperature the highest 
limit of which it is beyond the possibility of science to measure. Next,@ 





i series of artesian wells in Texas, which had always given pure, sweet 
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water, became unusable after the earthquake, because their waters had 
become so strongly impregnated with sulphur. And this week we noted 
a report from a Georgia town of an engineer of a large mill who suddenly 
found that no water was being fed to his boiler, and who on examination 
found that the artesian well from which his feed-water was drawn now 
produced boiling instead of cold water, a condition of things which had 
put a stop to the working of his inspirator, which requires, we believe, a 
certain low temperature in the water which is moved by the steam jet. 
These facts, if facts they be, seem to show that a water supply derived 
from artesian wells is peculiarly unreliable, and cities and towns which 
are sinking gangs of artesian wells, as in some places in New Jersey, 
would do well to consider that the present cheapness of this method of 
obtaining water may in the end be a very costly matter, if any terrestrial 
disturbance should discharge into their wells a stream of hot water, 
petroleum or sulphurous gas. We do not know how the water supply of 
Charleston is obtained, but we presume largely from ordinary wells, and 
it seems to us that as sewers, drains and cesspools have probably been 
disrupted in many places, an inquiry should be at once set on foot to dis- 
cover whether the water of these wells has already been contaminated, or 
how soon it is likely to be by the leakage from broken containers of filth. 
There is not just now any place in this country we should so little care to 
sink a well for drinking water as Charleston, S. C. 

There is another reason why we speak of these subsidiary phenomena 
as pregnant of possible future evil; they seem to presage possible ruin 
to those towns and cities which are wholly dependent for light, heat and 
motive power on natural gas wells, if an earth fissure should either 
wholly release or divert into another channel this wonderful ally of 
modern progress. What an evil this would be can be measured by what 
befell Pittsburgh, when last winter some slight derangement of the 
supply pipes or reservoirs left about half the citizens to freeze before 
fireless grates, and eat cold meals, while busy mills lay idle, and the 
charges in blast furnaces grew cold. Outsiders know little of the degree 
to which natural gas is now used in those regions where nature has 
stored it, and that from being the hobby of one or two individuals, who 
were looked on by their neighbors as crack-brained enthusiasts, it has 
become the main reliance of busy communities upon whom ruin would 
fall if at any time the supply should fail. Findlay, O., is one of the 
towns which has longest used natural gas, for in 1838 Jacob Carr had his 
house piped from a well bored in his land on the main street of the town, 
and has burned it ever since; and for two years past natural gas has 
served to heat and light the inhabitants, and operate their machinery, for 
the local gas company early saw that if they did not take advantage of 
the discovery another corporation would, and they therefore give up 
making artificial gas, and turned the natural gas into the city pipes. 
There are now eleven gas wells in this town, which give a constant 
supply, the volume of which can be measured by the fact that four of 
them give an aggregate yield of over 19,000,000 cubic feet per day, worth 
about eight cents per foot; of this, owing to imperfect arrangements, a 
large portion goes to waste, for it is estimated that during the past spring 
about 16,000,000 cubic feet of gas were wasted daily. The cheapness of 
this fuel, as compared with coal, is shown by the charges made by the 
local company, which are: for supply for a cooking stove, $1 per month ; 
for a heating stove, $1.50; for an open grate, $2; for light, fifteen to 
thirty cents per month, and for boilers, $150 and upwards per year. The 
gas which contains 92.6 per cent of marsh-gas, 2.1 per cent of hydrogen, 
3.6 per cent of nitrogen, and smaller percentages of olefiant gas, oxygen, 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide and sulphuretted hydrogen, is found in the 
Trenton limestone, about 330 feet below sea-level, or 1100 feet from the 
surface, and so far as known is inexhaustible. About filty towns in 
western Ohio are now boring for gas. 

But American towns are not the only ones which go to the bowels of 
the earth for their light and heat. We have given some account of the 
great oil fields of the territory about the Caspian Sea, and the works of 
the brothers Nobel at Baku, which bid fair to have such a prejudicial 
effect on the American petroleum market. And now there reaches us an 
account of the attempt making in Buda Pesth, in Hungary, to utilize the 
hot water supply which was struck last winter when boring an artesian 
well in that city. Ata depth of 3116 feet a flow of warm water was en- 
countered having a temperature of 158° Fahrenheit, and the boring is 
being continued, in the hope of encountering water of a still higher 
temperature, which, if found, it is the intention of the company, which 
has obtained from the municipality a subvention of $160,000, to utilize as 





* the underwriters, who are constantly giving this subject their most earnest 









a source of supply for a system of hot water heating, which is to be ** laid 
on” throughout the city, just as the steam supply is laid on in New York 
and other places, or the hydraulic power supply in London. Already the 
hot water is used in various factories, wash-houses and public baths, so 
that, even if water of no greater temperature is obtained, the company 
already has a source of income in what it has already found. 
once proved that a municipal hot water supply is a possible and paying 
enterprise, we may expect some of our enterprising countrymen to lay 


If it is 


under tribute the numerous boiling springs there are in the West and 
South. 





Chicago University Succumbs. 


AT a meeting recently of the board of trustees of the Chicago Univer- 
sity it was agreed that the institution must go under, as it was impossible 
to pay the debt of $300,000 owing to the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Maine. The resolutions adopted were as follows : 


Whereas, This corporation is unable to raise the amount of money due 
under the proposed settlement with the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Maine ; and 

Whereas, The income of the Chicago University is insufficient to meet 
its current expenses ; and 

Whereas, In the judgment of this board, it is impossible to further con- 
tinue its educational work ; therefore 

Resolved, That the educational work of the Chicago University be, and 
is hereby suspended. ‘ 

Resolved, That the disposition of the real and personal property of the 
university and all matters pertaining to the corporation, including the 
execution and delivery of all conveyances, releases and papers, be refer- 
red to the executive committee with full power to act. 


A resolution by Dr. P. S. Henson was passed, expressing the willing- 
ness of the members of the board that a new organization be formed for 
educational purposes, and plans for this are now under discussion. 





Safe Buildings. 


THE following letter was recently sent by John E, Whitney, surveyor for 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, to The American Architect: 


DEAR Sirs—I have read with much interest the notice and criticisms on 
the circulars recently sent out by the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which appeared in your issue of the 24th ult. 

I sincerely trust that this is only the first step toward bringing the views 
of architect and underwriter more nearly together as to what should con- 
stitute the best form of structure ; or, in other words, how to get the great- 
est possible amount of practical utility out of a given expenditure of 
money, both for the owner of the building and the community at large. 

The circular entitled ‘* Slowly Combustible Buildings" was somewhat 
hurriedly prepared, and with more careful study could, undoubtedly, be 
considerably improved if rewritten. Its primary object, when first issued, 
was to inform the community at large, and especially those about erecting 
new buildings, how they could, by adopting abetter form of construction, 
put up a building that should be practically fireproof without any very 
great increase in the expense of construction. It was an attempt to for- 
mulate the rules of “ Mill Construction,” now so universally insisted 
upon by all our great New England mutual insurance companies, and to 
which, with their rigid quarterly inspections and the introduction of suit- 
able appliances for the extinguishment of fire, they attribute nearly the 
whole of their phenomenal success in keeping down the ratio of fire loss 
on property covered by them, as shown by the following table of statis- 
tics, viz: 











Ratio, Per Cent. 

Risks Premiums Los -aaenene renee 

Yaar. Wniten. | Received. | Paid. | Expenses. Lanse to ante. 00 
Prems. Prems. 
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Could anything like this small ratio of loss on the miscellaneous mer- 
cantile and manufacturing property covered by our stock insurance com- 
anies be obtained, it would be a saving to the people of this country and 
Canada of considerably more than $50,000,000 annually. What higher in- 
centive can our architects, as a body, have than to strive to save a large 
portion of this needless annual waste and loss? Perhaps the best way to 
accomplish this result would be to have a free interchange of views with 
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attention. By this means, both architect and underwriter could become 
better informed on the principles which underlie their respective profes- 
sions, and each could then cordially labor to advance the interests of both, 
The rigid inspections and the appliances for the extinguishing of fire, 
made use of by the mill mutuals, can be introduced at any time; but a 
rapidly combustible building, once erected, can only be altered into a 
slowly combustible one at very great expense. 

Regarding the substantiality of the criticisms made on the circular en- 
titled ‘‘ Slowly Combustible Buildings,” I can only say that we already 
have nearly completed several large warehouses here in Boston, built in 
accordance with the instructions of this circular; and I have yet to hear 
of architect or builder meeting with any difficulties while complying with 
their requirements. These warehouses also have another most excellent 
feature, adopted at our suggestion, although not referred to in the cir- 
cular; and that is, the floors are placed at an incline of one-eighth of an 
inch to the foot, so that with proper iron scupper holes placed in the ex- 
ternal walls, all water thrown into a given story for the extinguishment of 
fire will quickly run out of the building without doing any possible dam- 
age by water to goods on the floors below. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has always made an additional 
charge for height in excess of sixty feet, on buildings constructed in the 
usual manner, on account of the difficulty of forcing water above that 
height with the stcam fire engines now in common use, It may be well 
worthy of the underwriters’ careful consideration, in view of the nearly 
fireproof construction of each story, independent of those above and 
below, whether this fact should not bea satisfactory reason for placing 
the limit of height on this class of buildings, without extra charge, at 
seventy or seventy-five feet, instead of sixty feet. 

I agree with the critic that a flooring of plank, ‘‘grooved and splined,” 
is equally as good as one ‘‘tongued and grooved,” and probably a trifle 
more economical in its construction. When I said ‘‘tongued and 
grooved,” I did not intend to exclude the ‘‘ grooved and splined ;” and 
it was an oversight on my part not to have included both in the circuiar. 

I do not think the criticisms cn the exclusion of sheathing and plaster- 
ing under floorings is quite so conclusive. If the owner wishes a neater 
finish, and does not mind the additional expense, we certainly shall not 
object to the wire lath and plaster, if properly put on, closely following 
the outlines of the timbers and fluors ; but I endeavored to give instruc- 
tions for the erection of a building without any unnecessary increase in 
the expense of construction, and this insertion of sheathing or plastering 
would necessarily cause some increase for labor and material used. In 
place of the sheathing, a much simpler and more inexpensive way would 
be as follows, viz.: When the plank is run through the mill for grooving, 
a second knife can be placed on the moulder in such a wayas to cuta 
second rabbit, three-eighths of an inch in depth and width at each of the 
lower corners of the plank ; and then, after the plank has been placed in 
position, a small half-round, three-quarter inch bead can be placed in 
these grooves, and secured in place by nailing to the plank on one side 
of the joint only; if the plank is wide, a centre bead can be run to give 
the plank more nearly the appearance of sheathing. 

I understand that mortar has ceased to be used for deafening purposes 
between the floorings of cotton and woolen mills, but it was not on ac- 
count of the dust arising from its disintegration, as it has been found per- 
fectly solid years after it was placed in position. The floors of many of 
our best buildings in the *‘burnt district” of Boston are protected in 
this way, and I have yet to hear of a single instance where trouble of any 
kind has arisen from its use. 

Iron columns, if properly filled and backed with brick and mortar, may 
answer very well for the support of exterior walls, although we much 
prefer the plain brick wall. If the hollow iron columns used for interior 
Support were cast in an upright position (as cannon are) we should ob- 
tain a much more reliable article than in the present method of horizontal 
casting ; as, in the latter method, the core is almost always more or less 
to one side of the centre, making the shell of the column thick on one 
side and thin on the other. Indeed, it is no uncommon thing for builders 
to find (when they take the trouble to test the iron columns they are about 
using) that, with a light hammer, they can break through the iron shell, 
on the thin side of the column for its whole length. It was undoubtedly 
a defective column of this kind that caused the Pemberton Mill disaster 
of Some twenty-five years ago, when so many hundred operatives were 
killed, or maimed for life. With the giving way of one column, the 
others, one after another, received a greater strain than they could bear, 
and the whole came down a mass of ruin. A coating of wire lath and 
plaster would not prevent a similar disaster under similar circumstances, 
At the time of the fire in Colt’s armory at Hartford, some years ago, the 
floors were supported by iron columns ; and yet, while the heat and smoke 
from the fire were so trifling that men were at work in the room trying to 
extinguish the flames, the columns began to cripple and fall. Wooden 
columns would not have yielded in this way. If iron columns must be 
used to obtain the requisite strength, let them by all means be carefully 
inspected and properly protected with non-combustible and non-heat-con- 
ducting material. 

{ think my critic is hardly fair in his statement that a five-story ware- 
house, having cross-beams twenty-two feet long and capable of sustaining 
a weight of 250 pounds to the square foot on each floor, would require 
wooden columns twelve inches square, with only twenty-eight inches in 
the clear between them on the two lower floors ; for he could, by doing 
what any sensible architect would do in such cases, substitute wooden 
columns twenty inches square, and have them ten feet apart on centres, 
an i still obtain all needed strength in his supporting columns with ample 











room for passing between them. And these columns could be burned 
and charred until they were less than nine inches square, before the 
would give way under the superincumbent weight, consisting of eng 
pounds loading and twenty-five pounds of floor timbers and planking to 
each square foot of floor area, as shown by reliable tests of this kind of 
timber at the Watertown arsenal. 

The underwriters stand ready to join hands with the architects, and do 
what they can to improve the fire-resisting qualities of buildings; ang 
when convinced of their errors in any respect, to discard them, and accept 
sounder views from architects or any other reliable source. With this 
end in view they would welcome a free interchange of views, so that 
wherever improvement in this direction can be made, it may be adopted 
regardless of the source from whence it comes. 





The Duration of Life. 


How long may a human being live in perfect possession of his faculties 
and powers for good or evil? The question is important to all. Conceive 
a statesman with a despotic power of influencing men’s wills who should 
last as long as Old Parr! Think of a beauty who might eclipse the 
maidens of each fresh season, and whose Aesterne rose should outglow 
their fresh loveliness, as long as Ninon de |’Enclos was a toast, or 
Marion Delorme, to whom Balzac assigns 130 years. History, social or 
political, would be altered ; the whole progress of humanity might be ad- 
vanced for zons or retarded by one man, who varied from the kindly race 
of men and lived twice as long as his oldest neighbor. If we may believe 
a curious old French book, The History of Persons who Have Lived for 
Many Ages, and Grown Young Again (Paris, 1716), this fancy is not 
wholly absurd or impossible. All Europe expects great changes from the 
deaths of Prince Bismarck, of Von Moltke, of the Emperor. How would 
all Europe look if they retained their vigor till, say, 1950? Before the 
deluge such lives would have seemed prematurely cut short at1so0. And 
since the deluge? Hereon our French author enlightens us with learn- 
ing from Pliny, Cornaro and Phlegon of Tralla. Thus Fohi, the founder 
of the Chinese Empire, reigned 115 years, and so did Apaphus of Thebes 
Egyptian, but he, surely, was the son of Zeus! Antiochus Epiphanes 
died at 149! A king of the Ommanians lived to 115, but that was in 
Araba Felix. Tacitus gives 175 years to Tuisco, a German prince. Dad- 
don, an Illyrian noble, lived for 500 years, according to Alexander Cor- 
nelius. Anacreon gives Ci.yras of Cyprus 100 years, and Arganthonius, 
a Spaniard, saw 150 summers. According to Bonfinius, Attila was 124 
when he died of the consequences of a revebon the night of his marriage 
—his second marriage. How long had he lamented his first consort? 
Epimenides was 157 (others say 299) at his regretted decease. At 100 
Euphramor gave up taking private pupils. Sophocles perished by an 
accident at 130. The Apocrypha mentions the circumstance that Matta- 
thias died by misadventure at 146. The Countess of Arundel (temp. 
Charles I.) employed a Mrs. Gamp of 123. Thus, even in its natural way, 
we need never despair of any man attaining, say, 130, a pleasant thought 
in the case of really great men, whose lives are useful to their country, 
Why, we might have Cromwell with us yet !—Longman's Magazine. 





How to Avoid Premature Old Age. 


Tue following good advice is given by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson : 
The rules for the prevention of senile diseases are all personal. They 
should begin in youth. It should bea rule among grown up persons 
never to subject children to mental shocks and unnecessary griefs. 
When, in the surrounding of child life, some grave calamity has occurred, 
it is best to make the event as light as possible to the child, and certainly 
to avoid thrilling it with sights and details which stir it to the utmost, 
and in the end only leave upon the mind and heart incurable wounds and 
oppressions. Children should never be taken to funerals, nor to sights 
that cause a sense of fear and dread combined with great grief, nor to 
sights which call forth pain and agony in man or in the lower animals. 

To avoid premature old age in mature life, the following are important 
points to remember : 

Grief anticipates age. Dwelling on the inevitable past, forming vain 
hypotheses as to what might have been if this or that had or had not been, 
acquiring a craze for recounting what has occurred—these acts do more 
harm to future health and effort than many things connected with real 
calamity. Occupation and new pursuits are the best preventives for 
mental shock and bereavement. 

Hate anticipates age. Hate keeps the heart always at full tension. It 
gives rise to oppression of the brain and senses, It confuses the whole 
man. It robs the stomach of nervous power, and, digestion being im- 
paired, the failure of life begins at once. Those therefore, who are bora 
with this passion—and a good many, I fear, are—should g ve it up. 

Tealousy anticipates age. The facial expression of jealousy is old age, 
in however young a face it may be cast. Jealousy preys upon and kills 
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the heart. So, jealous men are not only unhappy, but broken-hearted, 
and live short lives. I have never known a man of jealous nature live 
anything like a long or a useful life. The prevention of jealousy is di- 
version of mind toward useful and unselfish work. 

Unchastity anticipates age. Everything that interferes with chastity 
favors vital deterioration, while the grosser departures from chastity, 
leading to specific and hereditary diseases, are certain causes of organic 
degeneration and premature old age. Thus chastity is preventive of 
senile decay. 

Intemperance anticipates age. The more social causes of mental and 
physical organic diseases are investigated, the more closely the origin of 
degenerative organic changes leading to premature deterioration and de- 
cay are questioned, the more closely does it come out that intemperance, 
often not suspected by the person himself who is implicated in it, so sub- 
tle is its influence, is at the root of evil. 

When old age has really commenced, its march toward final decay is 
best delayed by attention to those rules of conservation by which life is 
sustained with the least friction and the least waste. 

The prime rules for this purpose are : 

To subsist on light but nutritious diet, with milk as the standard food, 
but varied according to season. 

To take food in moderate quantity, four times in the day, including a 
light meal before going to bed. 

To clothe warmly, but lightly, so that the body may, in all seasons, 
maintain an equal temperature. 

To keep the body in fair exercise, and the mind active and cheerful. 

To maintain an interest in what is going on in the world, and to take 
part in reasonable labors and pleasures, as though old age were not 
present. 

To take plenty of sleep during sleeping hours. To spend nine hours 
in bed at the least, and to take care during caqld weather that the temper- 
ature of the bedroom is maintained at sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 

To avoid passion, excitement, luxury. 








MERE MENTION. 





—The Imperial Life of Detroit has been admitted to New York. 

—R.H. McCann, a Chicago insurance broker, died on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24. 

—The Girard Fire and Marine of Philadelphia has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $6 a share. 

—The tna Insurance Company of Hartford has declared a quarterly 
dividend of four per cent. 

—St. Paul, Minn., is to have a real estate and title insurance company, 
with a capital of $500,000. 

—The Boston (Mass.) common council has decided in favor of appoint- 
ing a fire marshal for that city. 

—The Employers Liability has selected Jones & Bell of Milwaukee, 
Wis., as managers for that State. 

—The Packers and Provision Dealers Insurance Company of Chicago 
has started a New York Agency. 

—At Leicester, Eng., September 30, fire destroyed a block of ware- 
houses, causing a loss of £ 100,000, 

—In Boston, last Wednesday, a woman named Abbott was fatally 
burned by the explosion of a kerosene stove. _ 

—Gale & Co. of Minneapolis will be the State managers for Minnesota 
of the Employers Liability Assurance Corporation. 

—The Northwestern Reinsurance Company is in process of organiza- 
tion in Chicago. It will have a paid-up capital of $150,000. 

—Recent statistics show the number of cities and towns in this country 
Supplied with a water-works system to be something over 1000, 

—H. M. Blossom & Co. of St. Louis have been appointed by the 
Employers Liability Corporation managers for Kansas and Missouri. 

—The gross amount of policies taken in Canada during 1885 by fire 
companies was $486,002,908, a decrease of $26,980,470 as compared with 





1884 ; while the premiums received footed up $4,852,460, a decrease from 
1884 of $127,668. 

—Dvwellers in Wyoming Territory say that it is‘almost as cheap to burn 
out there as to insure, the rates ruling so high. 

—Under the new post-office regulations, insurance policies and other 
printed blanks can now be mailed at the rate of one cent for two ounces. 

—Los Seguros says there is hardly any accident insurance business 
done in Spain, and calls the attention of public spirited citizens to the 
fact. 

—Sir Walter Scott’s life was insured for $10,000 in the Edinburgh Life 
Company. The policy was taken out when the great novelist was fifty- 
three years of age. 

—The Spring Garden Insurance Company of Philadelphia will be 
represented in Cincinnati by S. F. Covington, president of the Globe 
Insurance Company. 

—Mannheim, Germany, has a new marine, accident and plate glass in- 
surance company, the Oberrheinische Versicherungs Gesellschaft, with a 
capital of £300,000, 

—Berlin, Prussia, has 192,967 more inhabitants than in 1881, the aver- 
age yearly increase for the five years having been 3.22 per cent, and its 
houses average 50.62 inhabitants each. 

—S. M. Moore & Co., well-known local agents of Chicago, have re- 
moved their offices to large and convenient rooms in the Bryan Block, 
Nos. 168 and 170 La Salle street. 

—Charles Tredick, insurance agent and broker of 138 S. Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed local agent for the German-American 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh. 

—At Detroit, Mich., September 28, Rhody Carrollya Western Union 
lineman, was killed by an electric shock from a wire which was crossed 
with others leading to an electric light. 

—The New York Life has appointed as its special agent for Georgia 
and Florida, Deputy United States Marshal M. G. Hall of Savannah, 
Mr. Hall will spend the winter in Florida. 

—It is demonstrated that in buildings protected by automatic sprinklers 
the claims for loss are only one-sixtieth of what they are in buildings not 
so protected.—Cincinnati Price Current. 

—The United States Life could not have selected a better man for the 
position of actuary than William T. Standen, who now fills the chair left 
vacant by Mr. Burford’s election to the presidency. 


—W. H. Turner, formerly with the Equitable Life of New York in 
Missouri, has made a change of base, and is now located at Jackson, 
Mich., as general agent of the Provident Savings Life. 


—The American Surety Company has contracted to guarantee the 
fidelity of employees of the Manitoba line, when the present arrangement 
with the Guarantee Company of North America expires. 


—tThe recent convention of the Western Mutual Underwriters Associa- 
tion wasn’t altogether harmonious. Seven companies were unwilling to 
accept the proposed rates on all classes of hazards and risks, and with- 
drew. 

—The mystery of the many recent incendiary fires at Harmony, Me., 
is being cleared up. A‘fred Hurd, sixteen years old, confesses that he 
started several of them out of sheer mischief. His testimony implicates 
several other persons. 

—In Colorado an eighteen-year-old girl burned down a ranch, to get the 
insurance, $5000, that she might help a mother and son, now serving sen- 
tences for stealing cattle. She told the story to a detective who had sus- 
pected and courted her. 


—An Austrian vessel, petroleum laden, recently took fire while lying in 
the port of Budjije, Algiers. An explosion was imminent, when the 
governor of the city trained the guns of the fort on her and riddled her 
hull with shot until she sank. 

—An Austrian newspaper says that in a small ‘‘ backwoods” district 
in Lower Austria a fire threatened to consume the village, which catas- 
trophe was happily prevented by the heroic efforts of the fire company. 
The company had to make several outlays, etc., and petitioned the local 
mutual fire insurance concern to reimburse outlays, etc., but received a 
badly spelled answer, that the mutual fire insurance consisted of several 
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hundred men, every one of whom refused to put his hand into his pocket, 
and the funds of the company being = 0, there was no prospect of repay- 
ment. What provisions would have been made, in case of fire, is a ques- 
tion open to speculation. 

—Texas has been again visited by destructive storms. At Brownsville 
over 200 houses were blown down and many more injured. At Matamoras 
over 300 houses were destroyed. Between 500 and 600 families were 
made homeless, and much suffering prevails. 

—At a recent fire in the Wamsutta Mills at New Bedford, the automatic 
sprinklers kept the flames under control until the fire department arrived 
and put them out. The loss was only about $150. The value of these 
sprinklers become day by day more apparent. 

—R. J. Smith, secretary of the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago, 
was engaged in the praiseworthy task of collecting funds for the benefit 
of the Charleston sufferers last week. He raised several hundred dollars 
among the insurance offices on La Salle street. 

—The Iowa Seed Company’s store, in the southern half of the State 
Insurance Company's building at Des Moines, was burned out Septem- 
ber 27; loss on stock and building, $50,000. Spontaneous ignition of 
flax-seed is supposed to have been the cause. 

—The population of Paris, France, has increased 16,152 since 1881. 
The average yearly increase was .16 per cent. The census of May 30 
makes the total 2,256,080, It gives the number of houses as 73,831, 
against 68,126 in 1881, showing an average of 30.6 inhabitants to each 
house. 


—At Vitry, France, a church was burned during an illumination in 
honor of a religious festival. It was insured, and now the sacriligious 
insurance press asks whether such religious establishments can defy the 
stipulations of their policies and illuminate without permission from the 
companies. 

—N. D. Morgan, managing director of the Home Provident Safety 
Fund Association of New York, recently stated that he was fully con- 
vinced of the fallacy of post mortem assessments, and that trustworthy 
life insurance can only be secured by the insured making advance pre- 
mium payments. 

—Week by week goes on the work of providing proper water supply 
systems in towns which have hitherto lacked them. Dedham, Mass.; 
Eufaula, Ala. ; Annapolis, Md. ; Graften, D. T.; Coshocton, O. ; Salis- 
bury, N. C. ; Farmington, Me. ; Carlyle, Ill, and Goldsboro, N. C., are 
among the latest additions to the list. 

—Colonel A. H. Dillon, Jr., bas been elected general manager of the 
Fertil zers Manufacturing Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore, 
lately organized. Colonel Dillon is well known to the insurance world 
in his late connection with life insurance, and will doubtless fill his new 
position with satisfaction to those concerned. 


—For not having made the semi-annual returns required by law, to the 
Governor of the State, the A2tna Life of Hartford, Provident Savings Life 
of New York, Equitable Accident of Cincinnati, British and Fore‘gn 
Marine of Liverpool, and Westchester Fire Insurance Company cf New 
York, have been deprived of their license to do business in Georgia. 


—D. W. Holt, a prominent lumber dealer of Phillipsburg, Centre 
county, Pa., is accused by Philadelphia insurance companies of causing 
to be burned large quantities of lumber in order to obtain the insurance. 
There are seventeen suits against him, for an aggregate of over $100,000, 
He will be tried in the United States Criminal Court at Pittsburgh in 
October. 

—Stewart Marks of Chicago, for many years superintendent of the 
Western department of the Continental Life of Hartford, has severed his 
connection with that company to accept the presidency of the Standard 
Life and Accident Insurance Company of Detroit. Mr. Marks is a very 
able life insurance man, and the company is to be congratulated upon 
securing his services. ; 

—William H. Baker, formerly secretary and at one time acting treas- 
urer of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, previous to its con- 
solidation with the Western Union, and afterwards prominently connected 
with the executive management of the Western Union, has just been 
elected a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and has established 
himself as a banker and broker at 16 and 18 Broad street. Mr. Baker’s 
long and intimate connection with telegraphic and electrical interests have 





qualified him fully as an expert in these matters, and we can cordially 
and strongly commend him to insurance companies having occasion to 
buy or sell electric or telegraphic securities, whether for investment or 
speculation. 

—The report of the Canadian Commissioner of Insurance for the year 
ending December 31, 1885, shows the loss rate to have been lower than 
that of any other year since 1869, excepting 1874, 1878 and 1880, Ex. 
cluding 1877, the year of the great St. John fire, the average rate for the 
past seventeen years has been 64.44 ; including that year it stands 74.76 ; 
that of 1885 was but 55.22 

—Henry J. Reinmund, Superintendent, and Robert B. Brinkerhoff, 
deputy, of the Ohio Insurance Department have just completed an exam. 
ination of the affairs of the Chicago Guaranty Fund Life Society, and 
report that they found ‘‘the books and accounts of the association cor. 
rect, and its affairs economically and honestly managed.” They also 
report that the cash assets of the company have increased from $2,969.18 
on December 31, 1885, to $9,518.87 on September 7. 

—At the recent meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange 
William R. Gray was eiected third vice-president to succeed N. A, Clarke, 
who had resigned. The factory improvement committee appointed con- 
sists of A.C. Adams, chairman and ex-officio member of each sub-commit- 
tee ; Maine—M. R. Emerson, C. E. Galacar, George A. French ; Vermont 
—Henry E. Hess, L. D. Smith, Amos Sherman; Eastern Massachusetts— 
A. C. Adams (the chairman), U. C. Crosby, S. E. Barton ; Western Mas. 
sachusetts—B. R. Stillman, H. R. Turner, George E. Kendall ; Rhode 
Island—James M. Tillinghast, George W. Taylor, Frank A. Colley; 
Connecticut—Fred Samson, J. B. Knox, Henry A. Day. Shoe factories 
—E. G. Richards, William R. Gray, James Bruerton. 


—The seventh annual meeting of the Western Union, comprising man- 
agers and representatives of fire insurance companies from most of the 
Western cities, was held at Crescent Springs, Pa., September 15. The 
attendance was large and representative of the principal insurance com- 
panies doing business in this country. The proceedings of this organiza. 
tion are not given to the public, being of a nature relating to the matters 
of detail in regard to the management of agencies especially. In the 
evening the Chicago delegation gave a banquet at the Mountain House to 
the members of the Union, which was elegant in every respect and largely 
attended. Speeches were made by prominent underwriters, and the 
occasion was one full'of enjoyment. The ladies present were entertained 
by Mrs. J. H. Washburn of New York, simultaneously at a private ban- 
quet at the same hotel. The convention was in session the better part of 
two days, and husiness of considerable importance was transacted. John 
W. Murray of New York distributed printed copies of the Metropolitan 
compact, which met with very general approval from those present, The 
following officers were elected for the coming year: F. C. Bennett, presi- 
dent ; C. H. Case, vice-president; E. A. Simonds, secretary. The next 
meeting will be held at Indianapolis the second Wednesday in March. 


—At a meeting of the representatives of the various fire insurance 
companies doing business in New York, held on Tuesday, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, to take effect October 6: ‘* Resolved, 
That the signers of the compact will not renew or agree to renew any 
policy expiring on and after 12 M. of October 12, 1886, and will not cancel 
and rewrite for a longer term than originally written any policy now in 
force at less than the rates made by the Metropolitan Association of Fire 
Underwriters, and will not allow thereon any rebate to the insured, or 
pay thereon a greater brokerage than ten per cent; and each signer of 
the compact will in good faith protect all other signers by declining the 
acceptance of all new insurance offered between this date and October 12, 
which they have reason to believe comes to them by an evasive cancella- 
tion of the policies of other companies; and further resolved, that the 
manager to be hereafter appointed be instructed (unless otherwise directed 
by committee of surveys and deviations) to withhold the enrollment to 
brokers who shall be charged with making contracts after the passing of 
this resolution in violation of the spirit of the compact.” It was also fe 
solved that brokers desiring recognition must execute the following 
pledge: ‘‘ The undersigned, desiring to be enrolled as broker under se 
tion 17 of the compact of the association, hereby pledges himself not to 
return any portion of his commission to the insured, directly or indirectly, 
or represent, as agent, any company not a member of the association, and 
that he will respond, at the call of the manager, to any complaint chatg- 
ing breach of this pledge.” 








